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“BEHOLD IN THESE WIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE MAND IN IIAND.”—Cotoper. 
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MRS. BATTS’ APPEAL, 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTs. 


CHAPTER VI.—MR. GRAY’S OFFICE. 


Ina red brick house, many-windowed, yet very dim 


Within, and in the dimmest room in it, sat a spare, 
tall gentleman, who was descending into the vale of 
years; his dress was punctiliously neat, but its style 
elonged to the past generation; his greyish hair being 
combed back, revealed in the finely-formed forehead 
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a rare show of intellect. The office was a wilderness 
of papers, parchments, books, and dust. The window 
under which the lawyer sat was encrusted with the 
last, and the light that shone upon his white head 
had to struggle valiantly before it could pass through. 
One small space was cleared, it was that which his 
table and chair occupied. One chair only was there, 
significantly indicating that visitors were not to loiter 
nor stay longer than they could stand. 

He was now intent on the morning paper, and 
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looked rather fretfully at the door, which was very 
gently tapped at. 

His ‘‘Come in” had much of the tone of “ Stay 
out,” but his face relaxed a little when he saw that 
of a favourite client, a young widow, still wearing 
her weeds. 

‘“‘Ah!’' he exclaimed, half rising and extending 
his hand to her, ‘‘ this is early for business.” 

‘«‘ [ am too early?” she asked; ‘I will wait in the 
anteroom till you can see me.” 

‘‘Qh no, stay where you are, you will not give me 
much trouble,” said the lawyer, smiling. ‘ What's 
the matter? But sit down.” Here he looked about, 
and again half rose as if to offer his chair. 

‘Will you allow me to take a seat on this box?” 
she said, drawing one coated with dust from under 
the great office table, which was covered in every 
part with law records. 

The lawyer was evidently relieved and fell back 
in his old posture of ease, while she looked with some 
questioning on the seat she had proposed for herself. 

‘Dusty ?—ah, I cannot think where all the dust 
comes from. ‘Take that square parcel; make a 
cushion of it; you will be sitting on fifty thousand 
pounds; the owner has done worse, for he has tram- 
pled it under his feet because he would not be 
advised.” 

The deeds did not seem to be avery great improve- 
ment on the bare box, but the widow made no objec- 
tion and seated herself on the costly mortgage. 

‘“‘ Look on that table—look at those piles of parch- 
ment waiting to go to their iron resting-places; there 
is scarcely one that does not bear witness to folly— 
obstinate folly.” 

The widow, knowing that Mr. Beverley’s name on 
this very account was in ill odour with the lawyer, 
was sorry to hear him go on in this vein. 

“People must be taught, Mr. Gray,” she said, 
gently. 

‘Fools won’t be taught,’’ he answered. 

‘It is of such a person I came to speak; of a very 
poor fool, one greatly to be pitied.” 

‘Madam, 1 don’t pity fools,” said the lawyer, de- 
cidedly. 

‘Don’t you? well, I am surprised. 
are so much to be pitied?” 

‘None, I grant you; but there are fools of many 
kinds. The fool I mean is one who is shown where 
safety, prosperity, and honour lie; and being shown, 
having his eyes turned and fixed straight upon the 
road, wheels round, snaps his fingers in your face, 
and walks in a contrary direction to his ruin. That 
is the fool I neither pity nor forgive.” 

‘‘Not if he repents and confesses his folly and 
earnestly cries out, ‘Oh that I had been wise and 
followed your advice’ ?” 

The lawyer turned his face away somewhat im- 
patiently, then looked at her again and said, ‘‘ Well! 
who is this fool, and what does he want ?” 

‘‘He wants nothing that man can do for himn—for 
him; he has left a widow and six orphan girls,’’ said 
the widow. 

‘“‘ Beverley?”’ asked the lawyer, after a short 
pause. 

«The same,” she replied. 

“You know, perhaps—” he began. 

‘* Yes, I have been told that he and his wife dis- 
regarded your advice, and dearly they have paid for 

their folly,” she said, adding, ‘‘What are they to 
do?” as she saw that the lawyer made no reply but 
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went on working a dry pen up and down the paper 
before him. 

“Do? Work! Of course they must work; what 
else can they do? The public can hardly be expected 
to take the burthen.” 

“Tf they can work, yes; but three are young, and 
the elder three I am told are not capable of work, 
nor is the mother.” 

‘“‘The mother! Don’t speak of her!” said the 
lawyer, with disgust. ‘I first urged them not to 
marry, they would; then I urged them to have a 
settlement, they wouldn't; then I urged him to 
insure his life, he wouldn’t; I wash my hands of 
them and theirs.” 

‘‘ Not of theirs ?”’ said the widow, compassionately. 

“Yes, of theirs; I have done with the name of 
Beverley.” 

‘‘ Let us call them something else, then,” she said, 
laughing. 

But the lawyer did not laugh ; he was angry, and 
she had to try all her powers of persuasive remon- 
strance before he would speak a word on the un- 
savoury subject. At length he exclaimed, as if tired 
of it, ‘‘ Let them go out as governesses.” 

“They are not fit for it.” 

“Fit for it! Are ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
those who take the place fit for it ?”’ he demanded. 

‘Perhaps not; and don’t you think there would 
be fewer of the fools who so displease you, if the 
teachers of youth were better fitted for their office?” 
she replied. 

‘The fools that make me angry are men.” 

‘‘T suppose you give up the women as fools by 
nature, and consider the evil quite irremediable ?” 
she replied, good humouredly. 

‘‘Not-all of them; not all of them,” said the 
lawyer, relaxing into a smile; ‘but women, except 
in instances like Mrs. Beverley, are generally under 
such control that they are not able to run headlong 
into ruin by their folly.” 

‘Women fools do plenty of mischief, controlled or 
uncontrolled,” answered the widow. ‘‘I dare say 
more than half the fifty thousand pounds I am sitting 
on was fledged to fly by a woman.” 

The lawyer smiled and shook his head. 

‘*You must know, my dear sir,” she said, “the 
influence of a wife, where it is not good, is often, 
quite undesignedly, very ruinous. ‘The truth is, the 
education of woman is defective. A bad wife is often 
so through bad training; she sins through igno- 
rance.”’ 

‘Well, yes; but we were talking of governesses,” 
said the lawyer, who was geiting tired of the subject, 
and felt nervous about its continuance, as his com- 
panion had a seat. 

‘‘And who, next to the mother, makes the wife 
but the governess? and who, in innumerable cases, 
makes the husband all the better or all the worse 
but the wife? Therefore, you will own that they who 
are not fit for governesses ought not to go out.” 

‘What and who will make them fit?”’ asked the 
lawyer. 

‘* A great change in the system of education, and 
a great improvement in those who teach,” said the 
widow. 

‘Ah, this is one of the fashionable questions of 
the day; I cannot go into it. The rule now is the 





superficial ; everything is veneer; if girls are badly 
taught, so have boys been, according to good judges. 
Sidney Smith said fifty years ago and more, lm 
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speaking of the course of education gone through by 
every young gentleman of family, ‘ His object is not 
to reason, to imagine, to invent; but to conjugate, 
decline, and derive.’ ”’ 

‘““Yes; I have read it,” said the widow; “and 
also his complaint that ‘These young gentlemen were 
brought up as if they were all to keep grammar 
schools in little country towns ;’ and it is precisely in 
the same light I find fault with the way in which 
our young ladies are taught; they are not brought 
up to make intelligent companions as wives, which 
I consider to be the true work of education; and—” 

“Pray, madam,” said the lawyer, in a deprecating 
tone, waving his hand, ‘I really cannot go so philo- 
sophically into this subject; how are these six children 
to be helped? that was your business with me. I wish 
well to women, and hope they will get their rights, 
and there I must bid good-by to the matter.” 

“Oh, no! rather give your hand to the work 
she said with some enthusiasm. 

‘Where did you go toschool?”’ asked the lawyer, 
with a smile, half admiring, half quizzical. 

“T was educated, as you know, in adversity; the 
Bible was my text-book, and experience was my 
teacher,” she replied. 

“The teacher, and, worse still, the Book, are out 
of fashion in this wise day,”’ said the lawyer; ‘‘ it’s 
of no use for you and me to hope to bring them in. 
I wish there were more women like my old mother ; 
she held fast her right to rule the house, and did it. 
She didn’t claim any to rule the House of Commons, 
where the ladies nowadays seem to think they have 
aright to be.” 

A knock at the door—very gentle—was heard as 
he finished. 

‘Come in,” he cried, not sorry for the interrup- 
tion. 

‘Tf you please, sir, I’ve took the liberty to wait of 
you, being a stranger, about summat as is no busi- 
ness of mine, nor your’n neither; only them, as you 
may say, as it consarns.” Mrs. Batts dropped a 
profound curtsy as she went through this announce- 
ment, giving also a sideways one to the young widow. 

‘And whom does it consarn?”’ asked the lawyer, 
with a grim smile. 

‘“Tt’s about a house of your’n, sir, as is vacant— 
leastways, will be so when the people is gone out 
of it.” 

“Very likely; most places are vacant when they 
are empty. Well!” 

“Well, sir, I was going to ask for the refuse 
of it.” 

“But I thought you said you were not coming on 
your own business.” 

Mrs. Batts looked perplexed. “Sir, if you can 
please to understand me, it 7s my own business and 
it ’sz’t my own business, and I wants the house for 
nyself.”’ 

‘TL yeally can’t please to understand a flat contra- 
diction, but I can understand that you want a house; 
What house ?”? 

_Mrs. Batts entered upon topographical descrip- 
Lous of so mysterious a kind that it was very long 
before the fact came out as to where the desired 
house lay. 

‘And what do you want it for? to live in, I sup- 
pose.”” 

‘No, sir; I hope I know my dooty too well to take 
such a house as that to live in,” she replied. 

“What, are you to take it to leok 
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What are you? Howdo you get your bread and 
cheese ?” 

“‘T gets my bread, sir, by bolstering and sewing; 
and cheese I never gets, being as it’s not disgestible, 
the doctor says,’ said Mrs. Batts, with rather an 
injured air, as if to say, ‘‘ No need to snub me like 
that.” 

‘Oh, not disgestible, very well; doctors are not all 
agreed upon that,’ said the lawyer, with a half 
smile towards the widow. 

‘The doctor as attended poor Batts (my husband, 
sir), he said so, and he’d ought to know, and Batts, 
too, for neither on ’em never touched it.” 

‘‘A very common method of proof now-a-days,” 
remarked the lawyer to the widow. 

Mrs. Batts curtsied again to the widow, as if to 
supply any omission in the comment made, as she 
supposed, on her remark; and overcoming the awe 
which had at first interfered with her powers of 
speech, resumed the subject. 

‘“‘ And I believe if poor Mr. Beverley (a gentleman 
as has lately been took off, sir) had been more 
careful in things like that his family would never 
have come to trouble.” 

Now Mrs. Batts would not have introduced Mr. 
Beverley’s name but for the purpose of getting the 
house ; she continued, ‘‘ You see, sir, the poor lady 
is a widder, him being took off, and as the place is 
sootable, at a lowish rent, and very genteel, I says, 
says I, I'll go to the gentleman and ask him, for, says 
I, he can but say no, can he, mum?” turning to 
the widow, who nodded kindly in reply. ‘ Yes, 
mum, and you, as I can see by your cap, being in 
that case, please to excuse the liberty, can feel for 
her, poor thing, and her trouble being fresh makes 
it worse; when we gets used to it it’s nothing, as you 
may say, for all poor Batts was as good a husband 
as most, only so worrittin’.”’ 

‘‘ About this house, is it you that want it, or the 
lady you speak of ?”’ asked the lawyer. 

‘‘ It’s in this way, sir; I takes it, and the lady has 
the parlours and the two best bedrooms, and the one 
over the kitchen for the two little ones as is subject 
to colds; and there’s a chuck-up of a room as’ll do 
for me, so it’s very convenient.” 

‘Oh, then, she will pay you?” 

‘“'That’s as things may be, sir; she’s got nothink 
at the present, and to make anythink out ef nothink 
is a thing impossible, as I'll be judged ty them as 
knows nothink about it even.” 

‘“Then I’m to look to you for the rent ?” 

‘Yes, sir, that’s how it’s to be, and what with a 
little I got by my poor aunt’s things, and reg’lar 
work, and a little help from friends, having Batts’s 
debts to pay, which is nearly all paid now, I hope to 
get on.” 

‘‘'You want the house for Mrs. Beverley to lodge 
with you, but you don’t expect her to pay for her 
lodgings—is that it?” 

‘Oh, sir, I wouldn’t go to say that, she’s a lady 
as always paid high for all I ever did for her, but 
nobody can stand up against misfortunes ; you shall 
be sure of the rent, sir; if the worst comes to the 
worst I could let the chuck-up to a young woman, 
a ’quaintance of mine, and sleep in the kitchen, 
which have got a wash-house as would take a bed 
quite convenient, if it’s not a bit damp.” 

“You'd better eat cheese than sleep in damp,” 
kind look that greatly 
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‘‘ Yes, sir, it’s bad, I know, and good reason too, 
for poor Batts had rheumatics through it, and all 
that time I had no peace of my life, for if he fell 
asleep he was sure to wake up every bit as bad as 
the baby; oh! he was a worrit then, was poor 
Batts ; I will say that for him!” 

Having thus, as it were reluctantly, done justice 
to his memory, Mrs. Batts was going on to other 
remarks, but the lawyer, in his own concise manner, 
brought her to book, made her understand the exact 
terms and conditions on which he let the house to 
her, that it was to her he let it, and then dismissed 
her, exacting a promise that if she had any doubts as 
to being able to bring the rent, she was to apply to 
him. 

‘‘ Well, here is the first stone laid; they are, at 
any rate, now not homeless,’’ he remarked to the 
widow when they were alone: ‘‘now, this woman, 
who cannot ‘disgest’ cheese, is she well educated ?” 

** Very well,” said the widow, heartily. 

‘Well, I will think over what can be done 
further for them ; we will try and get theso girls set 
right. The world wants mending, and I don’t know 
but that a better style of wives and mothers might 
save mortgage deeds and ruin the lawyers in other 
ways besides; but I fancy we are safe for a long 
time to come, whatever the zeal of you good re- 
formers may be!” 

While the young widow, or Clara, returned to 
give an account of her partial success with Mr. 
Gray, Mrs. Batts jogged joyfully up one street and 
down another till sho had arrived at the house 
which she had secured. She looked at it with pride 
and delight, and her sanguine mind pictured work 
coming in like a cataract, and strength to do it she 
felt no doubt about. ‘Of course they’ll see a 
change after the one they'll have to leave,’ she 
said, “but as the saying is, ‘Better a bird’s nest 
than no home at all,’ and I’m sure there’ll be plenty 
of room here for contented minds, which nobody can 
expect them to have, poor things, and it’s not 
likely !” 

But this consideration did not damp her spirits, 
and she cogitated while she worked all that after- 
noon (for she had made her visit to the lawyer 
during her dinner hour), as to how she should 
provide the furniture that would be wanted. Her 
things did well enough for her and Batts, ‘‘ But there,” 
she soliloquised, ‘‘ him being in the tailoring line he 
could do a deal with carpets, which I can too; only 
it’s the chairs for the drawing-room and a good soly 
—a good sofy is such a set off, how would it be to 
ask Miss Loft to lend a few pounds? She’s rich, 
and being she’s taken to the family, she’d see the 
want of a sofy; and she knows my character; I’d 
never eat a idle bit till ’'d paid her, nor afterwards, 
if I knowed it!” So she turned Miss Loft over in 
her mind till her day’s work was over, and she 
forgot all her cares and designs down, or up, to the 
‘‘sofy”’ in the sweet rest of the labourer. 

‘The labourer’s sleep” is, upon the highest 
authority, sweet. How much sweeter is it when the 
labour is for others? ‘There is a fountain ever 
bubbling up im the self-sacrificing heart that re- 
freshes the whole man, and keeps it vigorous in 
body, soul, and spirit. No ene ever ‘ sacrificed 
self” truly in his own strength, by his own power. 
Self, the dearest of idols, falls only as Dagon did, 
before the presence of the true God. 

Mis. Batts’s heart had often prayed eloquently to 
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be able to help those for whom she was now con- 
cerned, though six consecutive words of her own 
arrangement had never passed her lips at a time on 
their behalf. She could confidently say she only 
carried out her principles in doing her best for them. 
Her principle was that admirable one, ‘to do all she 
could, whenever she could, however she could, for 
any one she could,” in grateful obedience to Him 
who had done al/ for her. And the more she could 
do the better she was pleased, and the happier she 
grew. 

She was a very good exemplification of the use 
that good old Thomas Fuller makes of an anecdote 
about Alexander the Great. ‘“‘ That mighty conqueror, 
when he was a child, was checked by his governor 
Leonidas for being over-profuse in spending per- 
fumes; because on a day, being to sacrifice to the 
gods, he took both his hands full of frankincense 
and cast it into the fire; but afterwards, being a 
man, he conquered the country of Judea (the foun- 
tain whence such spices did flow), and sent Leonidas 
a present of five hundred talents’ weight of frank- 
incense, to show him how his former prodigality 
made him thrive the better in success, and to advise 
him to beno more niggardly in divine service. Thus 
they that sow plentifully shall reap plentifully. I 
see there is no such way to have a large harvest as 
to have a large heart. The free-giving of tho 
branches of our present estate to God is the readiest 
means to have the root increased for the future.” 

It certainly was nothing of her outer circumstances 
that gave her those pleasant thoughts, that brought 
that smile on her face as she sat stitch, stitch, stitch, 
throughout the livelong day. Her single lodging 
room was bare of all comforts but that of cleanliness 
and a few absolute necessaries. Her fare on Sunday, 
when she didn’t ‘“‘ eat out,” as she usually did all the 
week, was spare indeed, except when she invited 
some one poorer than herself to be her guest. Her 
best furniture she had stored in a loft by “the kind 
good will” of a tradesman for whom she worked; 
she could not afford a lodging large enough to take 
it, and she also looked on it as a resource in caso 
sickness should overtake her and stop her busy 
fingers. 

But apprehensions of this nature did not trouble 
her. ‘‘Me want!” she would say (in defiance of 
grammar), ‘oh no. The young lions may want, and 
suffer hunger, but not the poorest that truly fears the 
Lord. I know better than that; He’s sure to feed 
me and keep me on while I am to stay here and to do 
little bit of service for one or another, and when 
there’s no more to be done and He has given me my 
last meal, I shall go where folks can never hunger— 
never!”? and her heart would long echo, ‘ Never 


hunger—never!” 





THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


S lie spirit of unrest is one of the “ signs of the 
times.” Often those which are really true 


signs of the times come to be continuous for so long 
a period as to lose their distinctive sharpness and 


effect. We get into a way of life which we do not 
recognise as conveying any pointed or prominent 
lesson. 

As a man suffering from chronic disease may 





| become so habituated to it as to forget what it teaches 
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THE SPIRIT 


him of the frailty of this life, or as a disease 
itself may even delude us by the thought that it 
indicates unusual energy, so we all, as a body, 
exhibit symptoms of disturbance which impress us 
with no sense of being disturbed, which deceive us 
with delusive sensations, or which we accept as a 
matter of course, and becoming familiarised to it, 
miss the warning or lesson which it really gives. 

What then, we would ask, is there in our present 
state which is exceptional and unwholesome? It 
can hardly be denied that many of us live in a 
period of expectation. This is seldom one of quietude. 
When we are waiting for the arrival of any person 
or event, we find it difficult to settle down to our 
usual occupations. We count the hours; we watch 
the clock; we stop to listen; we cannot sit still. 

I.do not say that it ought to be so always, but in 
fac it generally is so. We cannot give our minds 
quietly to what we are about, on the edge of any 
change. And is there anything in our present state 
analogous to this? Is there anything in the signs of 
the times corresponding to this humour of dis- 
quietude ? I think there is. I think we need hardly 


look far to see that we are living in a period of | 


unrest. 

There is a feverish spirit about, which, while it 
seems to promote a kind of activity which some 
admire, is really not the spirit of strength, and is no 
sign of healthy growth. It is well to be wakeful, 
but there is a wakefulness which is a symptom of 
disorder. It is well to pursue an occupation, but 
there is an eagerness of pursuit which absorbs us 
with excessive intensity. It is well to light the 
candle, but it is unwise to burn it at both ends. 


It is well to work, but it is possible for work to | 


pass into such a strain of toil that the workman is 
consumed before he has any right to be worn out. 

And is not the spirit of these times one of unrest ? 
The temper in which men live and work seems to 
become:more importunate, and to spread its conta- 
gion. It invades even those places which have long 
enjoyed repose. There is, no doubt, still some 
ditference between the pulse of life in town and in 
the country; but the difference is gradually dis- 
appearing. 

Town life is, or used to be, eminently restless. 


There is a friction which arises from the contact of | 


large numbers gathered in cities. When men are 
crowded together, the temperature at which business 
is conducted naturally rises. There is incessant 
intercourse. No moment is lost in the interchange 
of opinions, or the communication of intelligence. 
The pressure has become so notoriously heavy upon 

en of business, or those who fill positions of 
Pesponsiblity, especially in London, that such a one 


often feels that he is secure from interruption only | 


when he is travelling. So that, paradoxical as it 


may seem, he is surest of rest when he is moving | 


fastest. 


it is a castle in a state of siege. There is small 
tepose under the battery of ten or twelve postal 
deliveries a day, let alone other communications and 
demands 

_ With all this there is, or is supposed to be, little 
time for thought before action is taken. All that 
stimulates action is at hand, and immediately opera- 
ive. The rush of requirements is so great that one 
demand presses upon the heels of another, and a 
crowd of ‘things to be done” is always waiting 
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upon the discharge of any deed. No sooner is one 
ended than another begins, or several pressing duties 
make their appearance at the same time, so that a 
man hardly knows which way to turn. He lives and 
works at full stretch. There are no periods of 
repose between the accession of his calls. Every- 
thing is on the spot, and clamours for attention. That 
is the case, especially in large cities, and now the 
contagion of this importunity is spreading over the 
whole country. 

We take pride to ourselves fur having covered the 
face of the land with railways, and by means of the 
wire brought remote districts into immediate com- 
munication with the metropolis and each other. We 
boast of our inland postal arrangements, our penny 
and our halfpenny stamps. We sce, or atlect to see, 
signs of progress in the establishment of the telegraph 
office in rural villages, and the prompt arrival there 
of the daily papers by the early train. 

No doubt there are times when we think we 
see great advantages in this increased facility of 
intercourse. But we must not forget that it is 
necessarily accompanied by the gradual communica- 
tion to the whole country of that feverishness which 
used to be the exclusive characteristic of towns. ‘The 
country, so far as the rapid interchange of news or 
transaction of business is concerned, is becoming one 
great city. There is now possibility of speedier 
intercourse between Cornwall and Scotland than 
there used to be not so long ago between, say, 
Paddington and the Borough. All that perforce 
gave remote districts periods of repose, and com- 
pelled a certain amount of deliberation in the conduct 
of business, is being dissipated or obliterated. By 
little and little men haye less time allowed them to 
think before they act. 

Those who are most bitten with the so-called 
energy, decision, and enthusiasm of the age, head 
the race, drag the would-be deliberate alter them, 
and take the keenest pleasure in ‘ waking up,” as 
they term it, such as still are found to believe in, or 
sigh for, wholesome periods of inaction. Men talk 
of work as if no forms of it were possible except 
under those of a steam-engine or a machine, as if 
grinding were the be-all and end-all of life. ‘These 
so-called ‘‘men of action” will let nothing alone, 
unless, in their estimation, it be ‘moving on.” 
They have the hardest words to throw at the repre- 
sentatives of any phase of influence which does not 
fulfil their notion ®f activity, calling them, perhaps, 
as a favourite term of 1eproach, ‘ drones,”’ as if there 
could be any bees at all without drones, And so it 
all goes on. 

In striving to be masters everywhere, we make 
ourselves universal servants. And our boast of 
liberty is scen in the creation of a new species of 
slaves. We are ground by the machinery with 
which we affect to supersede or assist labour, and 


| wear ourselves out in the prosecution of that which 
An Englishman may eall his house his castle, but | 


is intended to save us from trouble. 

But this spirit of unrest, this hothouse human 
culture, which is trying to deprive even the very 
fields of their traditional repose, and to make a 
‘‘fallow” itself an agricultural heresy, has other 
phases besides those which I ha¥e indicated. It 
exhibits itself in the strenuous spirit of competition, 
which, as we know, affects not only trade, but all 
attempts to progress in life. 

Society is becoming like a huge school class, in 
which every scholar is at full stretch to take down a 
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companion. Examinations are everywhere, for every- 
thing, and the accompanying evil symptom of special 
instruction, commonly called ‘‘cramming,” so that 
the pupil or aspirant is sharpened not so much to 
satisfy as to outwit the examiner, and learns so as 
to succeed in getting the coveted post, rather than to 
discharge its duties aright if he should obtain it. 

I might say much more in the same strain. I 
might even remark how the spirit of unrest has 
affected even the so-called pleasures of society. 
What is the tone of its so-called amusements? Are 
they not so arranged to satisfy the hankering after 
sensationalism, that even the most experienced 
admirers of the stage itself occasionally raise a wail 
of complaint at its deterioration, and mourn over 
histrionic exaggeration or perversion to suit the 
tastes of those who can enjoy no spectacle without 
the condiment of sheer voluptuousness, semi-indecent 
humour, or boisterousness, which is felt to be 
irreverent even to the spirit of the drama itself? So 
impregnated have men come to be with this spirit of 
unrest, which is cousin to that of sensationalism, 
that the most skilled and exquisite votaries of 
pleasure itself complain of the bad taste that is 
given to their enjoyments by the feverish tendencies 
of the day. 

It runs through everything, this high strain of 
unrest. It runs through legislation, through Church 
and State, through work and play, through business 
and so-called recreation. We work at high pressure 
with its risks and results. I pause to say that I 
honour the man who can dare to make a material 
protest against all this strain; who deliberately 
refuses to do what others clamorously desire him to 
perform, with a sheer intention to rest and récreate 
himself; who sometimes will not do that which, 
with some extra effort, he might do; who is not 
afraid of being called selfish, indolent, dilatory, or 
any other of the hard adjectives which super-busy 
people apply to those who resent the pressure 
brought upon them. Of course it is hard to make 
such a stand, but in these days of feverish action we 
are apt to forget the righteousness of rest and the 
divine virtue of deliberate procedure. We forget 
the wise inspired warning of the good old psalm, “ It 
is but lost labour that ye haste to rise up early and 
so late take rest ; forso he giveth his beloved sleep.” 
So he misses the repose which God has provided for 
man, and which has its commonest and yet most 
mysterious representative in sleep. 

‘*Sleep that knits up the ragged sleeve of care, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Sore labour’s bath, chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

So with all this artificial toil and moil man misses 
one of God’s greatest gifts—rest; and so far puts 
himself out of communion with God, trying to make 
himself what he never intended us to be. 

All this fever, this unrest, of which I complain, 
indicates really no true spirit of expectation. It 
may arise from a feeling that we are in the midst of 
changes, and are on the edge of more; but it is not 
the right spirit in which change can be used or con- 
templated with benefit to others or to ourselves. 

Just in so far as we are infected with this spirit of 
unrest, we are unable to apprehend the lessons which 
God is teaching us, and which show, or try to show, 
that none less than He is everathand. His nearness 
and the closeness of our relationship to Him is so 
great a fact, that when it is apprehended, we are so 
far unaffected by all this human restlessness and 
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strife. When the Apostle Paul tells us that the Lord 
is at hand, he immediately adds, ‘‘ Be careful for 
nothing,” as if this great truth must necessarily 
swallow up and silence those lesser things which 
would irritate and disturb us. 

Behind all this exhibition of unrest there lies the 
great calm and might of God, who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

And it lies not far off. He is at hand. And while 
our little world simmers with the projects of progress, 
and men rise up early, late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness, He, the Lord and Master, is very 
near, ready to communicate to them, if they will 
receive it, a measure of His peace and strength— 
to communicate it effectually that they may go about 
their work untouched by this strain of hurtful 
activity; being found not pressed and preoccupied 
with those passing cares and schemes, but quietly 
doing their duty with an eye to Him who alone 
enables us to work aright, and who holds the ends 
of all our actions in His hands. 





LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


igen 


LADIES’ CHAIR, GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


V.—SKETCH OF GEOLOGY. 


PROPOSE in this chapter to give a brief sketch of 
the geology of Ireland. It is not necessary to 

go into details, either scientific or topographical ; but 
without some general notion of the geological character 
of any country, a traveller can have no clear idea of 
the determining causes of its physical geography and 
scenery, and can form no intelligent estimate of its 
resources, whether agricultural or mineral. Cockney 
tourists may be content with calling Killarney ‘“ very 
pretty,” and Connemara “ very wild,” and the Do- 
negal mountains ‘‘very grand,” and the Giant's 
Causeway ‘‘ very wonderful ;” but those who like to 
have more definite enjoyment of the aspect of the 
country, and to carry away more substantial recollec- 
tions of its special features, will be glad of a general 
account of the geology. By reference to the accom- 
panying outline-map, the description will be under- 
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stood by every one who knows the terms in popular 
use in this branch of science. 

As many of the readers of the “Leisure Hour” 
are in lands far remote, and as the structure of 
Ireland is to them not so familiar as its history, a 
few preliminary notes as to the physical geography 
may be first introduced. The island is exposed on 
all sides to the mighty Atlantic Ocean, except on the 
east, which is separated from Great Britain by the 
narrow but tempestuous sea, known on the southern 
part as St. George’s Channel, in the centre as the 
Irish Sea, and the narrower Northern Channel dividing 
it from Scotland. It is thus sea-girt—‘“‘a nate little, 
tight little island,” marked out, as the Home Rulers 
say, by nature and by heaven for a separate and in- 
dependent State. This it might be, were itnot for the 
too great proximity of another greater island, the 
“manifest destiny” of which, according to Mr. 
Froude, was to subdue and incorporate the lesser. So 
we have the United Kingdom’ of Great Britain and 
Ireland, an arrangement necessary by political geo- 
graphy. 

Some say, in jest probably, that if Ireland con- 
tinues to give great trouble to the neighbourifig island, 
there might be worse solutions of ‘the Irish diffi- 
culty”? than its annexation by the United States. 
The travelling distance, in time and cost, from Ire- 
land to Washington, is really less than from the 
South-Western and Pacific Statesto Washington. If 
the influence of Ireland is to continue Popish and 
turbulent, the popery and turbulence would be effec- 
tually neutralised if forming a small proportion of the 
American Commonwealth, instead of a large propor- 
tion of our British empire. The chief obstacle to the 
arrangement is that the Americans probably would 


not have Ireland as a gift, for they have quite enough 
trouble and difficulty with the Irish already among 
them. 


But I have wandered to political geography from 


physical geography. The whole surface of the island 
is about 32,500 square miles. The shape is roughly 
a rhomboid, with the greater diagonal a little over 
300, and the lesser over 200 miles. The greatest 
length on a meridional line is 225 miles, the greatest 
and least breadth 174 and 111 miles. 

The chief geological feature of Ireland, and the 
key to its whole structure, is the great limestone 
plain, which occupies nearly the whole of the interior, 
and covers about a third of the surface of the island. 
This great central plain is enclosed and irregularly 
bounded by various harder rock-formations, which 
have resisted the force of the sea, and thereby formed 
a sort of crenellated rim or margin, protecting the 
softer and lower-lying limestone plain. The fierce 
attacks of the Atlantic waves, breaking against the 
western rock-barriers, have in long ages formed 
ranges of magnificent sea-cliffs, and the coast is 
studded with numerous islands. Out of about two 
hundred that have been mapped and named, more 
than a hundred and fifty are on the west coast. 

The great limestone formation is the same greyish 
rock which, in England, occurring beneath the coal- 
bearing strata, is called carboniferous limestone, or 
mountain limestone. But in Ireland, on the greater 
portion of the limestone area, there are no carbonife- 
rous strata, no rich beds of coal or ironstone, or other 
mineral treasures of the corresponding formation in 
England. Only towards the outside of the limestone 
plain, on north and south, is coal found. The sea 
currents have either washed away, or have prevented 





the deposition of the carboniferous strata over the 
limestone area. The whole average height above the 
sea level of this plain is not above three hundred feet. 
It is not quite flat over any large part of the area 
not concealed by bog or water, but with undulating 
surface, formed by various conglomerate and slate 
and shale formations. But the dominant substance 
is the mountain limestone, to the existence of which, 
with the perpetual moisture of the climate, is due 
the special character of Ireland as a splendid land of 
pasture. 

Below the limestone we have a long series of carboni- 
ferous shale, resting on yellow sandstone, belonging 
to the newer part of the Old Red system, characterised 
by freshwater shells, and by an abundance of the 
beautiful Irish fossil fern Cyclopteris hibernica, the 
fronds of which are printed on the sandstone flags in 
a striking manner. Below these rocks we have the 
purple and dark rocks of the real Old Red, extending 
in great force through the picturesquely rugged, but 
not sublimely grand, districts of the south-west, in- 
cluding Kerry and the Killarney mountains and lakes. 
The Old Red Sandstone series is mostly found in 
the south, a large part of County Cork being formed 
of it; from which it stretches northward and eastward 
almost to the base of the Wexford granite ridge, 
rising on the flank of the Gattee and Rooley moun- 
tains. Patches of this sandstone also break the con- 
tinuity of the limestone in Central Ireland, as in 
Longford and in Roscommon. But the most impor- 
tant development is in the range of mountains in 
Counties Clare, Tipperary, and Limerick, up to near 
Lough Rea. The central and highest points of Slieve 
Bloom, Slieve Phelin, and other heights in this region, 
are Clay Slate, the flanks of the mountains Old Red, 
while the edges of the slope are formed of newer red 
or yellow sandstone. In the Arra mountains are the 
slate quarries of Killaloe. The newer sandstone is 
analogous to the English ‘ Millstone Grit,” or sand- 
stone of the coal formation. 

On the whole, the soft and comparatively recent 
strata which give form and feature to the East and 
South-East of England are wanting in Ireland. 
Appearances would indicate that they have, along 
with the underlying coal, all been planed and washed 
away during the long epochs of geological time, and 
the existing formations are residual results only, 
fragmentary remains, after the exercise of enormous 
forces which convulsed poor Ireland, like the histo- 
rical convulsions which have determined her social 
state. 

There are four principal tracts of Granite and other 
associated Primitive rocks, 1st in County Wicklow, 
2nd in Galway, 8rd on the north-eastern coast, 
south of Antrim, and 4th in the Donegal highlands. 
The first of these granite districts begins at Dalkey, 
south of the bay of Dublin, stretching down through 
the Wicklow mountains to New Ross, in Wexford, a 
range of above sixty miles. ‘The second granite dis- 
trict ranges from Galway, forming the northern shore 
of the bay, and covers an area, including the islands 
off the coast, of about thirty-six miles by twelve. 
The third district of primitive rocks forms the grand 
scenery surrounding the bay of Newry, including the 
Mourne mountains and the hills of Carlingford, an 
area less in extent than that of the Galway primitive 
rocks. The fourth granitic region is’ the wild highland 
district of Donegal. These northern ranges are part 
of the same geological series as the Grampian, of 
Scotland. the resemblance being obvious to every 
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traveller who knows the Scottish Highlands. The 
Gneiss and Mica Slate, and other primitive meta- 
morphic rocks, are identical with those which form 
the characteristic features of Sutherland and the 


LYNCH CASTLE, GALWAY, 


north-west district of Scotland. The rugged range of 
the Donegal mountains reaches between thirty and 
forty miles along the coast, forming magnificent sea 
cliffs and heights, and extending on an average about 
twenty miles inland. 
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Cavan. The granite varies in appearance in the 
several districts, that of Wicklow, for instance, being 
grey from the abundance of white felspar, while the 


STREET VIEW IN GALWAY. 


granite of the Mourne mountains abounds in red 
felspar. The latter takes a fine polish, and might be 
brought into more extensive commercial use. The 


IN THE CLADDAGH, GALWAY (page 477). 


In other parts of Ireland granite appears, but less 
extensively or conspicuously than in these four chief 
districts, as in Tyrone, in Sligo, in Mayo, and in | yet almost unattempted , 


! 


employment of the various decomposed granites for 
the art of pottery is also a branch of industry as 
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Granite and Primitive rocks, Coal Formation, with workable coal (blact:). 


Silurian series, New Red and Tertiary rocks, 


Old Red Sandstone serica, Trap rocks, Basalt, ete. 


Limestone, i * Bog (eVerywhere over Treland, but here shown only on 
limestone), 
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Of the rocks associated with granite the most im- 
portant are Mica Slate, and above it Clay Slate, a 
formation prevailing in Wexford, Lowth, down to 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. The Lower Clay Slate 
forms the flanks of the Mourne mountains. The 
Upper Clay Slate prevails in the Kerry mountains, 
westward to Valentia. 

Of the mineral wealth of the primitive districts 
much is known, but not enough use has yet been 
made by mining enterprise. The lead mines and 
mines of cupreous pyrites (sulphur and copper) of 
Wicklow are the most important industries now in 
operation. Copper has been successfully worked, 
though not very extensively. Silver and gold are 
found, but not in quantity to pay for the working. 

Of quartz rock there are fine displays in some of 
the primitive districts. In the Donegal mountains, 
and in Connemara, huge veins are seen, and some 
mountains, especially one of the Twelve Pins, glitter 
as if they were mountains of rock crystal. I forget 
the name of this one, but its aspect from the road, 
asthe sun shone on it after a rain-storm, was brilliant 
as a scene in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” In the Mayo 
hills, and still more conspicuously among the Wicklow 
hills, are beautiful displays of quartz rock. 

In the north-east, over the great part of Counties 
Antrim and Londonderry, tliere is a great mass of 
more modern igneous rocks, reaching from the River 
Bann and Lough Neagh to the ocean. The molten 
flood has been poured out over the limestone floor of 
the sea, to the average depth probably of four or five 
hundred feet. ‘The crystalloid form assumed by the 
molten mass in cooling is beautifully and grandly 
seen in the basaltic columns along the Antrim coast, 
and especially in the sea-washed pillars of the far- 
famed Giant’s Causeway. But the main body of this 
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igneous outflow exists as a broad plateau of tabular 
trap rock, poured out upon, and overlying, the more 


ancient stratified formations of the district. These 
formations, where they have been in contact with the 
huge molten mass, are strangely metamorphosed, 
and in some places could scarcely be recognised, but 
that the formations, in strata removed from the trans- 
forming action, contain well-known fossils, the certain 
indications of the age of the rocks which preserve 
these ‘‘dated medals of creation.”” Thus at Holy- 
wood, on the south side of Belfast Lough, appears 
Magnesian Limestone, or Dolomite, and in other 
places New Red Sandstone. Along the Antrim 
coast chalk is seen, capped with the black basaltic 
pillars, forming a striking and magnificent contrast 
of structure and colour. ‘Tertiary deposits more 
rarely occur on the outskirts of the table-land of 
basalt, the most interesting being the beds of clay 
south of Lough Neagh, containing lignite, or imper- 
fectly formed-coal. Black shale, lias, and green- 
sand are also among the tertiary deposits of this 
part of the island. 

Although the strata of Ireland are not very varied, 
yet their disposition and mode of occurrence, the 
wild cliffs of the coasts, the broad terraces and deep 
clefts of the limestone, the gorges and bold outlines 
of the trappean hills, the grandeur of the granite 
rocks, the indented and island-sprinkled outline of 
the Atlantic front, afford ample and varied field of 
enjoyable observation for the geologist. 

L ought to have also mentioned the large extent of 
modern or drift deposit, spread over the surface of 
many parts of the island, rising sometimes to the 
height of hundreds of feet uv the slopes of the rock 
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formations. Marine shells occur in this drift, and it 
bears the marks of having resulted partly from the 
sand and mud deposited in the bed of an arctic sea, 
and partly from the tumultuous action of land floods 
and streams, accompanied by the action of glaciers, 
Overlying the glacial deposits we see the peat-bogs 
of the most recent geologic period, which have a 
history and literature of theirown. The total area 
of turf or peat-bog is estimated at 2,830,000 acres, 
or nearly one-seventh of the whole island. More 
than half of this surface is flat bog, spread over the 
limestone plains, the remainder being hill or moun- 
tain bog. The lakes are large and numerous, the 
largest lakes being Lough Neagh, covering nearly a 
hundred thousand acres; the other principal lakes 
being Loughs Erne, Corrib, Conn, Rea, Derg, and 
the beautiful lakes of Killarney. There are also 
splendid rivers: the Shannon, the finest of British 
streams, 250 miles in length: the Suir, Blackwater, 
Boyne, Foyle, Erne, Lee, Bandon, Bann, Lagan, 
and Moy: all of these celebrated either fer com- 
mercial resources or from historical associations. 

For all that relates to the mineral wealth, as well 
as to the commercial and agricultural resources of 
Treland, the reader is referred to the work of Sir 
Robert Kane, which, though published many years 
ago, is still the completest and safest manual on the 
subjects of which it treats. From the brief sketch 
of the geology which we have given, it is evident 
that Ireland can never be a great mining and manu- 
facturing country. But there is enough of mineral 
wealth to invite far more enterprise and capital to 
the field. The owners of property on the car- 
boniferous formations ought to make as rich a 
harvest below ground, as those on the fertile lime- 
stone do on the pasture lands of the surface. With 
the high prices now ruling in Great Britain, the 
coal-fields of Ireland might be worked with certain 
profit, while both the inferior kinds of coal and the 
peat might be turned to good account if intelligent 
energy were brought to bear. Although the car- 
bonitferous area is comparatively limited, there is an 
ample stock both of coal and iron to bring golden 
returns. ‘The elements of wealth really do exist in 
places now utterly waste and unproductive. English 
capitalists would soon show the way but for the 
insecurity caused by the political and religious con- 
dition of the people. 

Our frontispiece gives a capital view of the great 
geological wonder of Ireland, the Giant’s Causeway. 
This region is so well known, and has been so often 
described, that only a few words must here suffice. 

The first view of the Causeway, like that of 
Niagara, is disappointing, and probably from the 
same reason—the grand anticipations that have 
been formed in the mind. One expects to see basaltic 
pillars of huge cyclopean dimensions, like the 
columns of the ruined Temple of the Giants at 
Girgenti. Instead of this, the columns of the Cause- 
way are scarcely more than twelve or fourteen inches 
in diameter. They are numerous enough, thirty or 
forty thousand being visible at low water, but ona 
giant’s scale they seem but a series of dainty mosaics 
with which the ocean pier is paved. In a very few 
seconds the illusion of anticipated magnitude is 
forgotten, and the actual grandeur of the scene 
grows upon the spectator. From the little sea- 
washed promontory on which he stands, he sees that 
the whole coast is a magnificent display of basaltic 





structure, the familiar names, giant’s ribs, giant’s 
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organ, giant’s loom, and so on, indicating the variety 
as well as the grandeur of the columnar forms that 
face the shore. For miles on, towards Pleaskin 
Head, there are magnificent sea-cliffs. The columnar 
basalt is chiefly in two tiers, the lower seventy or 
even eighty feet in height, the upper fifty or sixty, 
separated by a band of loose tertiary deposit, the 
whole being capped in many places by chalk. 

The promontory of broken columns, smoothed by 
the waves, which forms the Causeway, has many 
points of curious interest in detail, after the general 
aspect of the scene has been realised. The vast 
majority of the columns are hexagonal, pentagons 
and heptagons being also notuncommon. The guides 
point out one column which they say is unique, and 
they also conduct the visitor to rare forms, such as a 
square, 2 diamond, a triangle, and an octagon. The 
ladies’ chair is one of the show points, and affords 
a fair view of the geologic structure. 

The basaltic pillars are in numerous jointed por- 
tions, generally less than twelve inches in length. 
The surfaces of the joints are convex and concave, 
fitting closely, and sometimes strengthened by spurs, 
or “ processes,”’ like those which protect the bone- 
joints in the human body. 
varieties of arrangement of the natural pavement. 
The guides will show ‘the lady’s fan,” and ‘the 
key of the causeway,” and ‘the perfect square,” 
and other special objects. In counting the sides of 
columns surrounding any one of irregular shape, I 
frequently found that the sum of all the sides in the 


eroup equalled the sides of the same number of | 
Thus with an octagon as centre, the eight | 
cireumjacent pillars were of lesser number of sides | 
| bar,’ and the 

The vast crowd of visitors to the Causeway in the | 
simmer season are mere holiday excursionists, for | 


hexagons. 
so as to give fifty-four for the nine. 

whom there lie in wait a large host of guides and 
would like to enjey such a wonderful scene. 
only way to effect this is to stay qt the adjoining 
The approach of every vehicle from Portrush, 


deseried from afar, brings out an array of natives as 
if to resist invasion, in numbers and with noise 


startling to those unprepared for the apparition. | 


Nome of the guides, however, are very intelligent 
fellows, and able to give valuable help, when they 
have had time to distinguish between intelligent 
observers and mere picnicking idlers. 


VI.—GALWAY. 


Not professing to follow any method in these 
recollections of leisure hours in Ireland, I now invite 
the reader to accompany me in a journey from the 
east to the west coast, right across the great central 
limestone plain described in the last chapter. 

From the Broadstone terminus, Dublin, by the 
Midland Great Western, trains leave for the west 
four times a day. Some interesting scenes are passed 
m the early part of the journey, tho ruins of Castle- 
knock, erected in the reign of Henry un, taken in 
1316 by Edward Bruce, and by Monk in 1642; 
Ieixlip Castle, the strong fortress of Fitz-Hereford, 
one of the Norman conquerors of Ireland; and 
Maynooth College. From this to Fern’s Lock the 
country is cultivated and well wooded; but then 
tomes the dreary Bog of Allen a large tract of peat 





| the station to the hotel Iuggage-room. 
inn, and watch opportunity for peaceful strolls. | 


in effigy. 
| from those of English courts, the most noticeable 





IRELAND: GALWAY. 


moss, the site of an ancient forest, such as clothed 
the now treeless surface of large parts of the island. 
At Mullingar, a railway centre and assize town, the 
Royal Canal, which has been within sight most of the 
way, changes its course. There is not much to attract 
attention between Mullingar and Athlone, where 
the Shannon is crossed by a splendid iron bridge. 
Athlone is a large garrison town. The next place 
of importance is Ballinasloe, the seat of the great 
eattle fair, the largest in Ireland. Soon the Conne- 
mara mountains become visible, and Athenry is 
reached, the ruined castle and abbey of which have 
many historical associations. After this the most 
noticeable feature in the landscape is the abundance 
of deserted homesteads and cabins, the result of the 
famine and of the emigration of the people. Some 
fine glimpses of the sea are obtained at Oranmore as 
we approach Galway. 

Connected with the railway, and entered from tho 
station, is a large hotel, planned and built when all 
was sanguine hope about Galway. It was late when 
I arrived, and the scene of desolate dulness, in the 
dimly-lit house, as the steps echoed through the 
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| carpetless halls and passages, gave a strange first 
There are many curious | 


impression. In a house so empty I wondered at 
being taken up to so high a stage; but every room 
was engaged for the assizes, which opened two days 
after. Then from three stray tourists the oceupants 
of the house suddenly bounded to twice three-score. 
The place was as busy as a hive for a week, and then 
relapsed suddenly into quietness. ‘It’s either a 
feast or a famine,” said the old waiter, who alone 
seemed to pertain to the house before and after tho 
rush of visitors. The clerks of ‘the Connaught 
witnesses and others interested in 
cases, kept the house lively, waiters and sutlers of 
various kinds appearing in the wake of the Circuit. 


| The luggage that arrived was surprising, and ono 
touters, and curiosity sellers, and other disturbers of | 
the quietness in which any thoughtful traveller | 


The | 


article set the excisemen on the alert, and caused 

‘] erriment. A long case, directed “The 
much merriment. A long case, directe 10 
Connaught bar,” leaked on its being conveyed from 
The leakage 
smelled strong, and it was discovered that some 
Galway trader had used the bustle of the assizes 


| . . . . . 
| to try to smuggle in some special spirit without a 


permit. 
It was a capital opportunity to seo native Trish 


| life, the assizes having some curious eases, one of 


them the trial of rioters for burning Judge Keogh 
The forms of procedure do not much differ 


point toa stranger being the position of the witnesses 
under examination, who are literally put ‘upon the 
table,” an expression not fully intelligible to those 
who have not seen a witness sitting or standing on a 
raised platform or table right in the centre of the 
court, and in front of the judge’s bench. 

The study of character at the assizes, and tho 
opportunity of conversation with people from out-of- 
the-way parts of Connaught, detained me some days 
longer than was needed for the sights of Galway, or 
than the weather proved inviting. ‘‘ It’s fine change- 
able weather, sir,”? was the salutation one morning of 
the old waiter whose similitude of the “feast or the 
famine,” applied to the number of guests, had already 
amused me. 

The college oceupicd me most of a day, and 
although it was vacation time, there was much to 
see in the museum, and to hear from professors and 
other officials who happened to be at home. Under 
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the courteous guidance of Professor Cleland, of the 
medical school, I also saw well the adjoining work- 
house, with its wards and its schools, and learned 
much as to the condition and prospects of the 
Queen’s College. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s ill-starred Irish University Bill 
there was not one proposal more blundering than 
that for the suppression of the Galway College. 
Mr. Gladstone never could have made such a pro- 
posal, if he knew the country, either as to its past 
history or present condition. Galway is an admirable 
site, in fact the only available site, for a western 
college. The available population of the region is 
not now very large, I mean of the classes seeking 
university education, but this is only because the 
Protestant element is comparatively small. But the 
people of Galway are not doomed to remain papists in 
yerpetuity any more than the Highlanders of Scot- 
cas were doomed so to remain. There is sufficient 
population in Galway to furnish a large body of 
students, and the college will yet be as prosperous 
and flourishing as its best friends could desire. Even 
now the attendance is encouraging and hopeful. It 
was a shabby trick, as was stated in the debate, to 
supply Mr. Gladstone with the statistics of the lowest 
year on record, instead of giving a fair average, and 
explaining the circumstances attending the recent his- 
tory of the college. The attempt to suppress the 
institution as a school of liberal learning may possibly 
have arisen from a desire to get the buildings trans- 
ferred in due time to some monastic or conventual 
purpose. 

The failure of the attempt to make Galway a 
packet station for America was a heavy blow and 
discouragement. Great castles in the air had been 
built, more Tibernico, on the strength of the ‘‘ Lever” 
line. ‘There are those who still ascribe the failure to 
English jealousy and tyranny, and English neglect 
of Ireland’s welfare. But the truth of the matter is 
that a port cannot be sustained by Government sub- 
ventions and external fostering. The line of steamers 
had to depend mainly on English passengers and 
freights, and it does not pay to transfer goods, as was 
necessary in starting from the west of Ireland. When 
the country grows in wealth and prosperity, and can 
have its own share of travellers and exports, Galway 
may again be tried as a port of departure. It was a 
busy harbour once, and it may be again; but it must 
be as the result of native, not of adventitious and 
artificial resources. The success of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company destroyed the hopeful promise of 
the ‘“ Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Packet Company.” 
The gain of a day for the mail was a reasonable 
ground for a Government subyention, but this gain 
was of less consequence when news came and went 
by the ocean telegraph. In the improvement and 
utilisation of the sea’ fisheries there is better prospect 
of solid prosperity for Galway. The salmon fishery 
is an established industry. Manufacturing enterprise 
of various kinds may also be extended. The Con- 
nemara marble ought to be more largely worked and 
exported. One of the most flourishing industries of 
the place, the “Marine Salts Company,” last year 
produced above £10,000 worth of iodine from kelp, 
and an equal amount of various chemicals used in 
commerce or agriculture. I was much interested in 
the inspection of the works of this company, as an 
example of what may be done by local and native 
enterprise. 

Lhe venerable church of St. Nicholas, built in the 





early part of the fourteenth century, is the finest 
Gothic edifice in Ireland, after Christ Church and 
St. Patrick, Dublin. To those not acquainted with 
the former wealth and prosperity of the town, the 
imposing magnitude of this church will excite sur- 
prise. Its present dilapidated condition is in keeping 
with the fallen fortunes of the place during past 
generations. But there is a time of revival at hand, 
and the efforts for restoring the old church, already 
commenced with pious care, may yet be carried out 
with energy and zeal. The neglect outside and the 
disfigurement inside have long been a disgrace to 
the Protestants of the district. Even if religious 
motive were absent, a spirit of patriotism might 
induce them to take pride in one of the finest ecclesi- 
astical structures in the country. There are many 
points of interest to the antiquary and architect, and 
so extensive is the area, with spacious nave and 
transepts, that above five thousand people could be 
conveniently accommodated during divine service. 
When I was there the place was all pulled to pieces, 
and in the handsof workmen. The process of decay 
has been arrested, but much has to be done towards 
efficient restoration. 

Many travellers have written about the Spanish 
element still conspicuous in Galway. Dark eyes, 
blaek hair, oval faces; the dress, in bright colour 
and flowing fall, even when coarse and ragged, all 
have a southern and foreign look. Then some of the 
houses in the old parts of the town are decidedly 
Spanish-looking. Inglis, one of the most intelligent 
of travellers, was struck with this. ‘‘I found,” he 
says, ‘‘the wide entries and broad stairs of Cadiz 
and Malaga; the arched gateways, with the outer 
and inner railing, and court within, needing only the 
flower vases to emulate Seville. I found the sculp- 
tured gateways and grotesque architecture which 
carried the imagination to the Moorish cities of 
Granada and Valencia.” <A large house, called 
Lynch’s Castle, is the best preserved specimen of this 
old architecture, and is one of the sights of the place, 
with its massive walls and quaint old carvings. But 
there are many other equally striking bits of foreign 
masonry in various parts of the town. The old 
houses are gradually disappearing, but I saw curious 
relics in streets near St. Nicholas Church, one of 
which is called Lombard Street, and in old streets 
down towards the Fish Market. The Spanish con- 
nection is easily explained when we are told that 
from the thirteenth down to the seventeenth century 
there was a busy commerce between Galway and 
Spain, and Spanish traders lived in the town and 
intermarried with the Anglo-Irish inhabitants. In 
Upper and Lower Cross Street, and in Market 
Street, there are houses now ruinous which bear 
marks of the former wealth of the owners. They 
were the mansions of families who retained the pride 
of ancestry which characterised ‘the tribes of 
Galway,” armorial bearings being carved over the 
doorways and on the walls. The older ones have 
disappeared, but I saw 1608, and 1605, and other 
dates of the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
and one fine old house of the date 1627 bears the 
name ‘ Martin Browne,” and a Latin Bible motto, 
“Nisi Dominus eedificavit domum in vano illabor- 
averint.” In a wall behind the old church a stone is 
preserved with memorial of the celebrated warden of 
Galway, who executed his own son, who had been 
guilty of murder on a voyage to Spain, a notable 
instance of stern justice which is recorded in many 
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storios and legends. He was a Lynch, one of the 
historic names of Galway through those old cen- 
turies. 

The Claddagh, the fishermen’s quarter, still re- 
tains much of its old character, and is inhabited by 
a strange race, with customs and ways of their own, 
and mingling little with the people of the rest of the 
town. But modern life is invading the Claddagh, 
and close to some of the most primitive cabins is a 
smart national school-house, with the imposing title 
of ‘the piseatory school.”” The Claddagh fishermen 
are a hardy but unenterprising people, and ready to 
show active hostility to any interlopers or innovators. 
Order is preserved and disputes settled nowadays by 
the coastguard or police, instead of by the native 
“king,” who till recently was elected and obeyed by 
the fishermen. 

In the summer months the northern shore of 
Galway Bay is a busy scene, rows and groups of 
bathing quarters having been built for visitors, with 
pretty marine villas belonging to residents. Cheap 
omnibuses and vans are constantly running to and 
from the town. Galway has a capital school, one of 
Erasmus Smith’s foundation, with Exhibitions at 
Trinity, Dublin. The Queen’s College has an effi- 
cient staff of teachers, and is ready for the larger 
number of students which better intermediate educa- 
tion throughout the west would secure, as the parish 
and grammar schools of Scotland do for the Scottish 
Universities and Colleges, even from among the wild 
highlands. 
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X.—QUICK TRAVELLING. 


T is said that a journey round the city of Nineveh 


occupied three days. Great Britain in its longest 
dimensions can now be traversed in less than half 
that time. The extremities of the island are now, to 
all intents and purposes, as near to London as Surrey 
and Hertfordshire were a hundred years ago. Such 
is the rapidity with which we can now be transferred 
from one part of the country to another, that a trip 
of a few hours only is necessary to convey the tra- 
veller from Kent to Northumberland, from Norfolk 


to Anglesey, or from Devonshire to the Highlands. | 
As an illustration, let it be supposed that we are at | 


Penzance, near Land’s End, and urgent business 
demands our being at Aberdeen, in the north of Scot- 
land, with the least possible delay. We take our 
tickets, and start from Penzance by the train leaving 
at 10 a.M., passing through Plymouth, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Birmingham, Stafford, Lan- 
caster, Carlisle, through the Vale of Clyde, past 
Stirling Castle and Perth, and arrive at our destina- 
tion at twelve o’clock the next day, having accom- 
plished a journey of eight hundred miles in twenty- 
six hours. In the old coach times it would perhaps 
have taken half as many days to travel so great a 
distance, seeing that a hundred years ago there was 
only one coach in all Scotland in communication with 
London, that it set out from Edinburgh only once a 
month, and that the journey occupied five or six days 
—sometimes a week, according to the state of the 
weather. Again, by leaving Kuston Square at 8.40 
in the evening, a passenger will arrive at Inverness 
at 2.45 p.w. the next day, having accomplished a 
journey of 600 miles in eighteen hours. Among 
many other instances of quick travelling may be 





mentioned London to Plymouth (247 miles) in six 
hours, London to Edinburgh (3$9 miles) in nine and 
a half hours, or to Aberdeen (5483 miles) in seven- 
teen hours, London to Holyhead (260 miles) in six 
hours and forty minutes, London to Manchester (188? 
miles) in five hours, Newcastle to Plymouth (428 
miles) in fourteen hours and ten minutes. 


‘* With parted nostrils, breathing flame, 
Leaps forth the iron steed, 
Rock, tree, and hamlet disappear 
Before his whirlwind speed ; 
From rocky crags wild shrieks arise, 
The mountain from his throne replies, 
While o’er the peaceful plain 
The browsing herd affrighted spring, 
The birds ascend on rapid wing, 
As rolls the pond’rous train.” 


Every possible effort is made to keep up the speed 
of express trains and to prevent delay, and we may 
here refer to the London and North-Western Com- 
pany’s arrangement for supplying engines with water 
while at full speed, and which enables the Irish mail 
to run from London to Holyhead with only two 
stoppages, at Rugby and Chester. 

A table in a late number of the “ Engineer ” gives 
an elaborate comparison of the times occupied by 
express trains on the nine great railways which have 
their termini in London, and the result of the whole 
statement is to show that the average rate of speed 
at which the quickest expresses travel on the main 
lines of railway is 47} miles an hour, a pace which 
is probably at least ten miles an hour faster than 
that attained in any other country in the world. 
Indeed, there are two lines on which this pace is 
exceeded. The ten o’clock Great Northern train 
from London to the North is timed in ‘ Bradshaw ” 
to arrive at Peterborough at half-past eleven. The 
distance is seventy-six miles and a quarter, and the 
rate at which the train is actually timed to travel is 
fifty-one miles an hour. But the broad gauge West 
of England trains on the Great Western beat even 
the Great Northern. The train which leaves 
Paddington 11.45 makes the run to Swindon, 77} 
miles, without stopping, and does the journey in 
three minutes less than an hour andahalf This 
really means an uniform pace of 53} miles an hour. 
The Great Northern express falls off in its pace after 
it has passed Peterborough, and the quickest train 
between Grantham and York travels at something 
under 45 miles an hour. The Great Western express 
does the 29} miles from Swindon to Bath in thirty- 
four minutes, a pace equivalent to 52 miles an hour. 
The journey from London to Bath by the 11.45 train 
is, in fact, the quickest in the world. The distance 
is 1063 miles; it is timed for two hoursand thirteen 
minutes, including ten minutes’ stoppage at Swindon. 
The actual time spent in travelling is, therefore, two 
hours and three minutes, which is something over 
52 miles an hour. There are parts of other lines on 
which this high rate of speed is nearly reached ; but 
there are none in which it is kept up for any con- 
siderable distance. The South-Eastern Railway has 
a piece of very easy line between Tunbridge and 
Ashford, and one of their trains is timed to travel 
over the 26} miles in thirty-one minutes, equivalent 
to 51} miles an hour. The Midland attains its 
greatest speed on the piece of straight and level 
line between Leicester and Trent, where 20% miles 
are travelled in twenty-eight minutes, a rate of 44} 
miles an hour. Tho London and North-Western 
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trains travel quickest on the line which runs along 
the Trent Valley from Rugby to Stafford, where 51 
miles are accomplished in an hour and seven minutes, 
and one of the trains runs the whole 775 miles from 
Rugby to Crewe in an hour and forty minutes, a pace 
of 454 miles an hour. The 5 o’clock train on the 
London and Brighton line does the whole distance of 
503 miles in an hour and five minutes ; a rate of 463 
miles an hour; but this train actually travels just 
half a mile an hour faster than this after it has 
passed East Croydon. The South-Western nowhere 
attains a pace of more than 43} miles an hour, and 
that only in the 40} miles between Salisbury and 
Yeovil, which the 2.10 train does in fifty-six minutes. 
As to the Great Eastern, 41 miles an hour seems to 
be its fastest. 


XI.-—BOOKING ARRANGEMENTS—ELABORATE SYSTEM OF 
ACCOUNTS. 


The arrangements for booking passengers long 
distances, whereby travellers are relieved of much 
trouble as well as expense, are worthy of mention. 
This system is now so complete that not only is the 
traveller enabled by one payment to travel from 
Land’s End to Inverness, or from Londonderry to 
Dover, but he can purchase a ticket at many of our 
principal stations which will take him to some of the 
most important towns on the Continent. For example, 
a passenger can procure a ticket at Belfast which will 
take him to Dresden in Saxony, going by steamer to 
Barrow-in-Furness, Midland Railway to St. Pancras, 
thence from Bishopsgate Street station by Great 
Eastern Railway to Harwich, by steamer to Rotter- 
dam, thence by railway to destination, and the fare 
is £5 10s. 10d. A few other instances will suffice to 
convey an idea as to the extent of this system. 
Birmingham to Berlin, fare (second-class) £4 5s. ; 
Manchester to Brussels, fare £2 5s.; Dublin to 
Paris, fare £3 7s.; London to St. Petersburg, fare 
£11 4s. 3d. ; Blackburn to Hamburg, fare £2 7s. 6d. ; 


Manchester to Hanover, fare £3 18s.; and Liver- | 
From many of | 


pool to Leipsic, fare £4 14s. 1d. 
our principal stations tickets to New York may 
be obtained. 

In connection with such a system, it will readily 
be understood that elaborate accounts have to be 


kept, in order that the amounts to which each com- | : ‘ ; 
P’ | traffic received from or forwarded to stations on any 


pany is entitled may be duly apportioned. In con- 


sequence of the many classes into which the goods | , .2 : : : 
. | compared with another, if any inaccuracies exist they 


tratfic is divided—v.e., first, second, third, fourth, and 


fifth classes, besides the separate classification of | ‘ h 
: " : rote | is properly ‘ ‘s of dis settled. 
iron, coal, corn, and scores of other commodities, | #8 properly allowed, and all matters of dispute settl 


subject to special rates—the accounts in that depart- | 


ment are even more intricate than in the case of 
the passenger traffic. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the first-class rate for goods is the lowest, while 


Most of the principal stations in the kingdom are 
enabled, by means of rates agreed upon by all the 
companies interested, to invoice goods to any impor- 
tant place on any other railway, however distant, 
and no matter how many other companies’ lines the 
traffic may have to pass over. ‘To a non-practical 
observer, such an arrangement as this would seem to 
create the utmost confusion. 'This is by no means 
the case. Goods often go through the hands of 
three or four railway companies and steamship 
companies besides, and still the greatest uniformity 
is observed, both as to route and division of the 





| charges should be more assimilated. 








receipts. Specified routes are agreed upon; it is 
also decided between the several companies con- 
cerned what proportion of the rate charged shall 
be allotted to each, and this division is carried 
out with the greatest possible accuracy. The for- 
warding station, as well as the receiving station, has 
to send at stated times, to respective departments, re- 
turns of all traffic, so that one account is compared 
with another, and if a discrepancy occurs a correction 
can atonce be made. As this arrangement is strictly 
adhered to at the smallest station with regard to 
every passenger, parcel, dog, carriage, and every lot 
of goods, whether it be a small cask of sugar, an 
empty box, or a waggon-load of coal or corn, some 
estimate may be formed of the work in connection 
with the keeping of railway accounts. 

The difference which exists between the rates for 
merchandise and the fares for passengers is some- 
what remarkable. The charge for the conveyance of 
a ton of bacon from Manchester to London would be 


| 35s., or thereabouts; while for a ton of second-class 


passengers, taking 15 as 20 ewt., the charge would 
be 24s. each = £18. Considering the fact that in 
the carrying of passengers no collection or delivery 
has to be effected, it has been suggested that the 
This is an im- 


| portant question for railway companies to consider. 


XII.—RAILWAY CLEARING-HOUSE. 


After a few years’ experience, railway companies 
found great difficulty in settling their mutual ac- 
counts. About the year 1840, however, Mr. 
Morrison, who was then chief auditor of the 
London and Birmingham Company, made a sugyges- 
tion which resulted in the establishment of the rail- 
way clearing-house in London, where all the accowuts 
relating to traffic which has passed from one railway 
to another are settled, and where some hundreds of 
clerks are employed. About one hundred companies 
participate in the clearing-house arrangement, each 
company contributing pro rata to its support, and 
each company is represented in the management by 


| an appointed delegate. These delegates meet several 


times a year and settle all matters as to rates, division 
of rates, and receipts. ‘To this clearing-house cach 
station has to send a return, giving particulars of the 


of the other railways. By this means one return is 


are corrected, the proportion of carriage due to each 
As a further check, the companies are required to 


give the numbers of the waggons in which goods are 
forwarded, and these are compared with the returns 


| received from the number-takers employed by the 
 s . , ; learing- se ‘e statione 7aArious 

the opposite is the case with the fares for passengers. | clearing-house, who are stationed on the va . 
junctions where traffic is exchanged. Some idea may 


be formed of the amount of work done at this esta- 
blishment when it is stated that every month a settle- 
ment is made with regard to the traffic between about 
130,000 pairs of stations.* Another duty of the 
clearing-house is to see that one company’s vehicles 
are not detained on another company’s line, or 1 
they are delayed to make a charge for the detention. 
This is done at the rate of 10s. per day for a first- 
class carriage, 6s. for a second or third class carriage, 
and 3s. for an ordinary goods waggon. 





* See “Leisure Hour” for 1869, pp. 223 and 432. 
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THE COOKERY OF THE DAY. 


V E do not live to eat, but we must eat to live. 

So costly have all the elements of food be- 
come that it is high time we considered how to live 
with the closest economy, and the question comes 
home most to the working classes. When we speak 
of working it must not be supposed manual toil is 
the only kind of work; mental labour has been 
proved to be even the more exhaustive of the two. 
Nay, even the emotions and passions wear out the 
human frame and demand an increased supply to 
keep the machine of life going. 

It is not how much we eat, but what we eat, that 
is essential; and not only what we eat (I mean, 
according to Liebig), but also whether we digest and 
assimilate our food. To benefit by the daily meals 
we must relish them. What we dislike never does the 
body the same amount of good as what we enjoy, 


hence another reason, beyond the question of waste, | 


in favour of good cookery. 

In no country in the world is there so much waste 
of food in cooking as among the English, and espe- 
cially the English poor. A most praiseworthy effort 
of the day is the establishment of a school of cookery 
for the instruction of people of all ranks at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 
most of those who crowd the lecture-room are women, 
and women of the upper and middle classes, rather 
than those we might suppose would be eager to 
attend. But we hope it is a fact pregnant with 
meaning. These educated women are the best suited 
to understand and retain the meaning of the lecture, 
and they are indeed the only ones able to sustain the 
daily expense of their visits—1s. admission to the 
exhibition, and 6d. extra to the cookery department, 
an additional 6d. entitling them to taste the food 
prepared, a very essential matter to those bent on 
really obtaining valuable instruction. We hope these 
ladies when they go home make notes of the ingre- 
dients and quantities used in each dish, and the 
same or the next day prepare a similar one them- 
selves. It is only by doing what they have seen 
whilst it lies fresh in the memory, that the process is 
likely to be retained in permanent recollection. 

One fruit that we hope to see from this is not only 
more wholesome and palatable food in the homes of 
those who attend, but we hope to find district visitors 
and other ladies of influence in town or country, 
opening local and rural schools of cookery free to the 
poor, and also to the respectable humble classes. 

To do this they must apply themselves closely and 
practically to the work first; for how can they teach 
what they cannot do ? 
by opening such schools, and securing ample attend- 
ance, as by Dorcas societies and similar benevolent 
arrangements. We hope to see ladies establishing 
such schools far and wide, and offering prizes for the 
best cookery amongst their pupils, girls and women, 
and for that matter boys and men. It is quite as 
essential for the labourer to know how to cook as for 
his wife. What will most effectually help the Tem- 
perance movement, will be the procurability of good 
food itself, with some knowledge of cookery, which 
will help to prevent the craving for drink experienced 
when the frame is weakened by exhaustion. If the 
first causes of undue drinking could be faithfully 
ascertained, we believe at least fifty per cent. of the 


It is a noteworthy fact that | 


cases among men and women, not only of the lower, 
but of the better classes, would be traced to the 
difficulty, expense, and sometimes impossibility of 
procuring nourishing or even palatable food. 

The lectures at the International Exhibition give 
some valuable information ; but first let us briefly 
describe the scene. In a large room are two fire- 
places, one an ordinary kitchen range, the other a 
stove or kitchener, surrounded with all the appliances 
possible for kitchen use. Allowing a space suitable 
to form a large kitchen, a counter divides the reserva- 
tion from the audience, for whom seats are arranged 
raised one above another, as in an ordinary lecture- 
hall or theatre. In this counter are two gas-stoves, 
and on them lie the saucepans to be used, beside 
them the various ingredients needed. The cooks are 
two, and whatever is described is prepared simul- 
taneously by the two cooks, one at each side, so that 
all the audience can see the entire process. The two 
cooks have two attendants, and all four young women 
are neatly and tastefully dressed ina kind of costume 
which is of itself enough to make half of the ladies 
present wish to become cooks for the nonce, and 
suggests, indeed, a useful hint to ladies as to dress 
for the household duties of a morning. The costume 





| consists of a light-brown linen polonaise of a grass 


cloth colour, edged with a neat flat pleated frill, and 
made with small rather short bell-sleeves, that just 
come below the elbow and do not ‘“‘dip;” petticoat 
of black and white striped cotton; white longeloth 
apron, with a bib pinned up; large mob cap of book 
muslin, with a dark-blue ribbon twisted round it, 
and a rosette and ends daintily placed to one side. 
A chef de cuisine in white cap and apron stands be- 
hind, but on the occasion we are describing had few 
duties. 

The first dish prepared was ‘‘ poor man’s soup ;” 
but before uttering a word about ingredients or 
methods of preparation, some wholesome advice is 
given as to cleanliness. Pots and pans must be of 
that degree of cleanness that they are bright inside. 
How do we generally see them? Covered with a 
brown skin, rusty, or more or less black. And we 
hear “‘ that is as clean as they will come.” Not so 
the utensils in Mr. Buckmaster’s kitchen, which are 
as white and bright inside as when they hung in the 
tinman’s shop, and we all know what pots and pans 
look like hanging at the shop door. 

The lecturer called the attention of his hearers to 
the fact that many or expensive saucepans and culi- 





Ladies can do as much good | 


nary articles were by no means necessary; that a few 
of the simplest and cheapest would effect all that was 
| wanted, and that a person of any ingenuity could 
often substitute one tool for another. Neither was it 
always necessary, he added, to follow all the expen- 
sive directions ef books on the subject. A gas-stove 
was not an essential, nor yet cheaper than a common 
open fireplace, and though cleaner and the heat more 
regular, with a little care and attention what was 
done at one could be done at the other. Gas-stoves 
of some kind or other are, however, cheap enough, 
and very handy for use in a kitchen where gas is laid 
on. A small one can be purchased for 1s. 6d., and 
set on an old tin waiter to catch any wet or grease, 
etce., from cooking. ‘he gutta-percha tubing is 3d. 





| per foot. 





480 THE COOKERY 


We are not going to describe the processes ex- 
hibited by Mr. Buckmaster in making “ poor man’s 
soup,” or ‘‘ cabbage soup,” or other of the various 
results of the cookery. Each day during the week 
has a different lesson, and a variety of preparations. 
A sufficient specimen of the lecturer’s style will 
appear in the following observations which were 
ntade during the preparation of an omelette aux fines 
herbes, on the occasion when the Queen and some of 
the younger members of the royal family were 
present. 

‘*May it please your Majesty,—The specimen of cooking 
which is now to be ‘presented takes only four or five minutes, 
and is within the reach of the poorest of your Majesty's subjects. 
The materials cost 34d., and they furnish a wholesome, nourish- 
ing dish acceptable for two persons. The omelette is seldom 
properly cooked even in France, which gives it its name. It is 
never found in the homes of the poor of this country, and in 
the houses of the rich it is often very badly cooked. The 
ordinary frying-pan and spoon found in every house will answer 
perfectly well. There is no occasion, as you are told in cookery 
books, tor an omelette pan and spoon. We wish to show in 


this school not only the best and most economic methods of | 


domestic cooking, but the various uses to which kitchen utensils 
may be fairly applied without injury. To prepare a plain 
omelette, see that the frying-pan is thoroughly clean ; for clean- 
liness brings with it habits of domestic order, which are among 
the first and best methods of happiness in every household, 
nor is it without its influences on the moral character, for 
virtue and dirt can never dwell comfortably together. Place in 
the frying-pan about one ounce of butter. We use gas-stoves 
and duplicate all our operations, so that the public may have 
a better opportunity of seeing; but what we do at these gas- 
stoves we can equally well do at an ordinary kitchen fireplace. 
Break three eggs separately to see they are fresh, beat them up 
with a little chopped parsley and a pinch of pepper and salt. 
The eggs should not be beaten too much, or the white of them 
separates, and you produce a watery mixture which destroys the 
flavour and appearance of the omelette. Now that the butter is 
melted pour into the frying-pan the omelette mixture and stir 
till it begins to set or thicken, shake the pan occasionally, 
and fold over the omelette neatly into an oval shape, and when 
it is of a golden colour turn quickly into a dish. ‘lo be able to 
prepare a plain omelette is to be able to prepare every kind of 
omelette. If you require a cheese omelette, introduce into the 
omelette mixture about a dessert-spoonful of grated Parmesan 
cheese with a little pepper and salt, and sometimes a few grains 
of cayenne pepper. In a sweet omelette no pepper or salt, 
but a little grated sugar; and just before the omelette is 
folded in the pan distribute evenly over a little jam. Ifa bacon 
omelette, a few pieces of previously cooked bacon cut into small 
dice, and so on for various kinds of omelettes. In preparing 
an omelette, remember five things—a clean pan, the mixture 
must not be too much beaten, the omelette must not be too 
large, three eggs are better than six eggs, which make two 
omelettes ; they should not be too much cooked ; they should 
be eaten immediately, or they become tough and more like a 
pancake. ‘lo make simple food wholesome and palatable by 
cooking was a duty imposed on man from the very earliest 
period of civilisation. An abundant supply of food and the 
proper preparation of it by cooking are matters intimately con- 
nected with the physical wellbeing and happiness of your 
Majesty’s subjects, and, from a long and close connection with 
the working classes, on their behalf I may be permitted to say 
that the interest which your Majesty has shown in this school 
of popular cookery will be gratefully appreciated by all classes 
of your Majesty’s subjects.” 

We generally associate remarks on cookery with 
the female sex, except in regard to professional men 
cooks. But why should not our working men learn 
to cook as the German soldiers cooked in camp, so 
that in field labour, or as navvies employed from 
home, instead of being miserably fed as we see 
them now on a bit of cold bacon and two cold 
potatoes cooked a week ago, or bread and cheese, 
they should have a wholesome savoury meal? The 
German soldiers have for rations half a pound of 
beef and a little rice. This they pop into the canteen. 
If they can get a bone so much the better. If in an 





| is no occasion to eat it all at-once.” 





OF THE DAY. 


enemy’s country, where a potato, carrot, ete., are 
come-at-able, in goes any kind of vegetable they 
can obtain, and a bay-leaf. Peppercorns and salt 
they generally carry in their pockets, and throw in a 
pinch of each. The can is filled with water, the lid 
popped on, and the whole placed near a gipsy fire of 
twigs gathered on purpose. Off then go the soldiers 
to their duties, returning to find the dinner has 
cooked itself, and a very savoury mess it is. 

For variety of cooking the lid can be stuck ona 
stick and used as a frying-pan to grill the meat over 
the fire, holding it at arm’s length. Be sure the 
German soldier finds means to clean his canteen after 
each meal. A lump of bread is his accompaniment 
with his dinner. 

Those ladies who are desirous of usurping manly 
occupations should turn their thoughts to cookery, 
for men always excel as cooks, and hence aro 
employed in clubs and noblemen’s kitchens even at 
salaries of £500 and more. A good cook requires 
good judgment, and a quick eye to see when things 
are done by their colour, and to cut the ingredients 
in equal and right-sized proportions. 

‘‘Some persons,” our lecturer pertinently said, 
‘fancy cooking is a dirty occupation ; but are these 
young women dirty?” pointing to his tidy assistants. 
Nothing cleaner, smarter, or more pleasant could be 
imagined to look upon than Mr. Buckmaster’s cooks. 
Some persons are naturally dirty, and seem to like 
it, and he treated us to the old story, which by tho 
good-humoured laugh with which it was received 
appeared to be new to many, wherefore we venture to 
repeat it. A lady remonstrating with her cook about 
her uncleanly ways, was pertly answered, ‘ Every- 
body must eat a peck of dirt before he dies;” to 
which her mistress answered, ‘‘ Nevertheless thero 
G. C. 





UV vviettes. 


Cookery Lecrures.—Mr. John MacGregor, with his usual 
fertility of happy and useful projects, has planned visits of pupil 
teachers and senior girls from the London School Board schools 
to the cookery lecture at South Kensington. ‘The first batch of 
visitors happened to be there on the day when Mr. Bright was 
present, who addressed to them a few words of kind and sen- 
sible advice. Mr. Buckmaster exerted himself to be useful to 
his special audience, and showed them much that could be 
remembered and practised. Some of the preparations, however, 
were beyond the reach of working people, and a critic shrewdly 
remarked that it would be more useful to show the school girls 
how to peel, bake, or boil potatoes than to teach them how to 
make ‘* Croquettes of potatoes.” Mr. MacGregor could himself 
give a capital practical lecture on cookery from his yachting 
and canoe experiences. 


Scorrisn Soncs.—On her Majesty’s birthday the choir from 
Crathie attended at the Castle at half-past nine in the morning 
and sang the following airs :—“ Gloomy Winter’s now awa’,” 
‘* Flowers of the Forest,” ‘‘ My ain Fireside,” ‘* Robin Adair,” 
“Since first I saw your face,” “‘ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ Farewell 
to the Forest,” ‘* Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” “Ye Banks 
and Braes,” ‘Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes,” ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 


Lorp Brovcuton’s IpEA oF ‘‘ Goop Sprecues.”—‘‘ I have 
been in Parliament all my life; have listened to the orators of 
the century, Mr. Canning among the rest; and I long ago 
inade up my mind that the two best speeches I ever heard 
within those walls were (1) Macaulay's speech on the Copyright 
question and (2) Grote’s first speech on the Ballot; in this 
opinion the late Speaker, Mr. James Abercrombie, agreed with 
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Six hitherto Unpublished Poems of George Herbert. 


Special attention is invited to the Article on the Latin Poems, hitherto unpublished and 
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Manuscript Readings. 
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ITALIAN PICTURES, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,” etc. ProfiSely Illustrated. 


“The more we turn over the pages of this book the more we like it. Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting 
but the plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it than a library of inspired poems, and a gallery of ideal 
yaintings.”’—Times. 

, «An extremely beautiful and interesting book.”—Daily News. , 
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SWISS PICTURES, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of “Spanish Pictures.” With numerous Illustrations by E. Whymper and others. 
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LEISURE HOUR. 
. 4 WALK IN SOUTH DEVON, By the Rey. HARRY JONES, M.A. 8. THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. Will be found in the Volume 
In Part 211, price 6d. for 1865, 
2.A MIDLAND TOUR: Birmingham, Black Country, Worcester, - " “ , 
Warwick, etc. Will be found in the Volume for 1872. 9. A PEEP AT THE TYROL. In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER | 10. A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. In Numbers 
HEBRIDES. In the Volume for 1866, 777—780, price 4d, 
. TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. By the Author of ‘“‘A Merchant’s . ON THE NILE. ‘ts 189— 
Holiday.” In Parts 197—199, price 6d. each. ra pov 4 nina be io _ So araEee: Haine rice Od 
. A LADY'S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. In Parts 201-208, | a ee See See tae eee SS ee ee 
price 6d. each. | ge 4 
. THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. Will be found in the Volume | 13. TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
for 1363. — ss : | (Specially adapted for Anglo-Indians returning by the Overland Route) 
ae SWISS ROUND. Will be found in the Vvulume | In Parts 211-214, price 6d. each, 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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ALMANAUK For \ AUGUST, 1873. 

) 1 Quar. 2.29 P.M. 9|5 ) least dist. from >t ,) =| 10 Sun. AFT. TRin.]25|M| © rises 5.3 A.M. 

@ rises 4.27 A.M. |10) 3} 9 Sun. art. TRIN. [18]M] = rises 4.52 A.M. [26] T| Mars sets 9.26 p.m. 
8 Sun. AFT. TRIN. t1/M Tend Gnarter Day. |19 T| Twil. ends 9.31 p.m./27]W] Clk. bef. @ 1m. 18s, 
Bank and Gen. Hol.|12|‘1'| Grouse shoot. begins/20]W| Venus v. br.in morn.|23] T} Lyra S. 8 p.m. 

Clk. bef. 33 gm. 43s. |13/\W) “ rises 4.44. 4.M. [21] T | Cygnus S. 10 p.m. lag I | $ sets 6.52 P.at. 

W} Saturn near ) 14!T| Daybreak 2.18 a.M.|22] F| © sets 7.7 p.m. 30! S | Mars near ) 

| ® sets 7.36 P.M, 15 F| ) last Qu. 4.41 a.m. !23| S] New ) 1.30 A.M. 31] #) 12 Sun. art. Trin, 
} Full } reser. = 116 S| * sets 7.10 Pw, log Sl ra Sun. art. Trin.! (D 1 Qu. 3.48 a.m. 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS KESERYED. 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contribntors.— All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly writter 

gh - eyed y : 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the titlc of the MS. rust be given.” No notice can be taken of anonymous communi. 
catiois. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment fur accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy. 
right of manuscripts to the Trvstees of the Tract Socicty, with hberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertissiments.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the “Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that allsuch bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Socviety’s periodicals, 

Po:tfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year's parts or numbers, at 3s. Gd. each. Chori 
Casus, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1867, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1866 inclusive. The earlicr Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 





FORLIGN POSTAGE. 








the Monthly Parts of the ‘Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following ave the rates to some of the principal countries :-—~ 
For ti Tela Vour | lor the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Piace, single and Sunday | Name of Place, siiglé | and Sunday 

Part. ni 13 Part. | at Home 

tegcther, | together. 

Africa, West Coust of .. Si adn, ye de Jtaly (vid Belgium) . ot ee ee 10d. | = Is. 3d. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez) 8d. 1s. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. Is. 

Austria (vid Ostend or Calais) Sd. Is. Madagascar (French packet) Is. | Is. 6d 
Belgium (direct mail). ed. ad. Madeira (direct packet) . éd. Od. 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) eo cl Is, | Malta (via Southampton) . 6d. 9d. 

Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpes! . tha ode | Mexico (vid Southampton) . 6d.a' 91.6 
Buenos Ayres (via Southampton) Uda dea Natal a ee ee eee 6d. | 9d. 
Cairo (vid Southampton)... . Gd d. New Brunswick (vid Haliiax) . 6« 9d. 
Canada (Canadian 1% ket) «s+» » « 68 9d. Newfoundland . . . 1 on. wee + (GM 9d. 
Cape of Good liope (by direct pacs » « Oh 9, New Zealand (via Sonthampton and Suez) 8d. Is, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . 2...) 8d. 1s. Nova Seolia (viii Malitax) 6d. od 
Constantinople (vid Mavsvilles) Sd is, Sierra Leone oe te Sy eS Me woe ee 9d. 
Franceand Algeria. . 2. . . .  » 6d. Med, Soain (in Fie). wk te thle «CBE ls, 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais). . . «Sd. Is. Suez (vit Southampton) Gd. | od 

Gibraltar (vid Southampton) . : a lee Od. Sweden (vid France). 2. 6d. a) Ida 
Greece. . . We , 1s. Swilzeriand (vid Belgium) . one wk ae Od. 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) Sd. ls. Tasinenia (via Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. ze. 
Hong Kong {via Sonthan 1) scl. 1s. og Gi cr | | 9d. 
India (via Southanipton) ed. Is, West Indies (British) . 2. 2. 1...) O6dL 9d. 















a signifies additional to pay ‘clivers’. 
The rates oF: | io any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission a l of the ‘ Lei Hone” direct from the Ofiee, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
. ’ re 2 WJ > > 
accompanied by prepayment for hoth magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now TureE Hatrrencr. 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG. 
18» le. 6.7, extra cloth, gilt edges. 
New Volume:—BIRD SONGS and BIRD PICTURES. 
WiTH NATURAL HISTORY NOTES, AND UPWARDS OF 100 ENGRAVINGS. 
By the Author of “Soldier Fritz.” 


NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 


7 a a 
0. ls. etc, civth ; 





Life on Desolate Islands; or, Real Robinson Crusoes, Fanny the Flower Girl. 
Grace Ogilvie: a Story of Indian Life. ly en INDIAN | Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West. 


CHAPLAIN. ' ‘ 
Led Astray 1 the Auth f *Stori 1 Pietrres from | The ieee Boy of Batherton. by the Author of “ The Juuicr 
Cc Stray. ry uthor ¢ LODIC in thy ! Clerk.” 
Church History. Pa 6 ; , 
Magzgie’s Message. By the Author of “Sollier fritz.” Fireside Stories for Winter Evenings. 


Waiting for Sailing Orders. 


A vity Without Walls: Stanley Morden’s Conflicts and 
ictory. 


Sturdy Jack. Py Mrs. Rutm Lamy. 
The Story of the Nile: Travels and Adventures in Nubia | 
and Abyssinia. 


Sunshine and Shodow in Kxttern’s Life, _ | Wondersnear Home. Fullofentcrtaining Natural History. 
Ralph aunpaes Success. By the Author of * Life’s Battle st | Ry the Rev. W. Hovantoy, ¥.A., F.L.3, 

and Won.” P ‘ 
Deepanie End: its Joys and Sorrows. By the Author of | Fanny’s Bible Text, ; 

“The Cottage on the Shore.” | Uncle Max, the Soldier of the Cross. By Mrs. Grapston#. 
inane ———— 7 


FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
SONGS WITH MUSIC. 


SERVICES, 


HFARVEST 


FOR USE AT HARVEST HOMES AND THANKSGIVING 


On a Shect, price One-Penny; or 24 for 1s. 4d. 


“Well fitted for the purpose specified.”—Mustcal Standard, 


RELIGIOUS TRACE SOCIETY, 66, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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